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This mini-package has been prepared by the Texas Information 
Service in order to provide Texas educators with a summary 
of the rationale for and purpose of th.is new organizational 
plan for pupils aged U) through 13 years. Tfiree substantive 
dpcuments and two selected bibliographies with ERIC .document 
abstracts are included . Tiiis package has been wr i tten to 
provide clearly stated answers to critical questions on the 
Middle School for administrators, teachers, parents, and the 
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MIDDLH SCHOOL QUESTIONS AND ANSWIiRS 



What is a Middle School? 

A Middle School is a learning center for students in the 
transitional years from childhood to adolescence, usually ages 
10-14 found in grades 5-8. 

What is the purpose of the Middle School? 

The purpose of the Middle School is to create an educational 
environment which provides for the changing needs of students 
^nd helps the student learn to understand and appreciate 
changes in himself and others. 

A Middle School is based on a different structure and philosophy: 

(1) Students in grades S or 6 through 8 are housed together. 
The unique needs of this transitional period thus can be met 
more satisfactorily than in the conventional junior high school 
grouping of preadolescent s with adolescents. 

(2) The Middle School operates under an instructional leadership 
team, attempting to involve all members of the institution in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating the instructional program. 

(3) Instruction is on an individualized basis to fit the varying 
needs of the students. 

(4) The in-between years are a period of natural inquisit iveness 
and the Middle School provides the freedom to capitalize on 
student self motivation. 

(5) Curriculum in the Middle School is based on concept develop- 
ment and process rather than on fact memorization. 

(C)) The Middle School provides a program which helps the 
student increase his awareness and understanding of himself and 
his interrelationships with others. 

(7) The organization and operation of the Middle School provides 
students an oppor tuni ty to participate in deci sion-mak ing . Since 
students will a'lways be faced with choices to make, training and 
guidance in the decision-making pr cess will be valuable to 
them in later li^e. 

Why a Middle School? 

The Middle Scliool provides a flexible educational organization 
which is free of preconceived ideas. It offers a school the 
opportunity to meet the needs of growing, changing preadolescents 
The difference between junior high and Middle School is more than 
just a change in the name of the building. The flexible Middle 
School setting makes innovation and experimentation more possible 
Individualized instruction can be implemented within the new 
flexible structure of a MMdle School more easily than in the 
established structure of a junior high school. 



Why was the Middle School developed? 

Many sixth, seventh, and eighth graders are in a time of physica 
emotional, and cognitive transition. They have unique needs. and 
interests. For example, they are aware (often painfully] of 
their social interactions with peers, and social acc ptance is 
very important. 

Schools can capitalize on this interest to help students better 
understand themselves, their social needs, and the ways in 
which they affect others. Indeed, what more important life 
skill exists than the ability to get along with others? How 
much social and personal tragedy could be avoided if students 
could spisnd some t:iuc during their schooling studying themselves 
their social needs, and their relationships with others. 

At a time when students are most interested in these social 
and personal needs, they are usually required to study national 
and world problems in classrooms where social interaction is 
rigidly controlled and often discouraged. 

Students at this age are developing analyt ic cognitive skills. 
Schools can capitalize on these new skills by providing 
opportunities to analyze, make choices, and discuss open ended 
issues . 

Preadolescent s are also aware of the ranges of differences in 
people. They exhibit extreme differences in bodily growth and 
maturity. Their social interests are diverse: some are 
interested in dating, others consumed by sports, and still other 
seem to withdraw into themselves. 

Possible goals for implementing a Middle School: 

I . Learning 

1. Treat learners as individuals by developing an 
individualized instructional program'. 

2. Emphasize success and accomplishment rather than 
competition and failure. 

3. Stress the teaching of concepts and process rather 
than content development. 

4. Use the textbook as resource rather than single source. 

5. Develop a program of instruction that a child can 
handle at his level of ability. 

I I . Mot ivat ion 

1 . Invo Ive students as self -mo t ivat or s , de - emphasiz ing 
external mot ivat ion . 

2. Use the natural inquisit iveness of in-befween agers 
through his active, rather than pass ive, involvement 
in the learning process. 

3. Develop in students responsibility for their own 
learning . 



III. Organizat ion 

1. Operate under an instructional leadership team, 
headed by t he pr inc ipal 

2. Offer variation and flexibility in scheduling 
and teaching t echnique s 

3. Provide a v/ide range of exploratory experiences 

4. Provide career education 

5. fimphasize lifetime sports 

IV. Guidance 

1. Provide social, physical, and emotional guidance 
for adolescents 

2. Develop a program to increase student understanding 
of self and others 
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WHILE nearly every level of education 
is under attack from some corner 
today, probably no other segment of the 
educational ladder has borne the verbal 
abuse shouldered by the upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school grades. Edu- 
cators and laymen alike generally recog- 
nize that this middle portion of the 
educational sequence, sandwiched be- 
tween established elementary and high 
school programs, is the weakest link in 
the chain of schooling. U is not surprising 
then that we hear much talk today among 
students, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators concerning the possibility of find- 
ing some alternative to the current middle 
level organization. 

The Movemep? Toward Alternative 
Schools 

In searching for an alternative to the 
middle rung of our educational ladder, 
most interested parties have looked out- 
side the public school 'jystem. Almost 
universally, the idea of establishing a new 
program within the public school network 
has been abandoned, given up cis a hope- 
less enterprise due to the rigidity of the 
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present institutions. That these interested 
parties do want to find an alternative to 
the upper elementary and junior high 
programs and that they are sincere in their 
search is evidenced by the rash of inde- 
pendent private schools, free schools, and 
experimental schools aimed at this age 
group that now dot our educational land- 
scape. 

We are living in an era of burgeoning 
nonpublic schools in this country, and be- 
cause of this, support of our public school 
programs has been, at best, uneven. For 
thoSL' who still support the public schools 
and their programs and yet desire change, 
there is now hope that a reasonable alter- 
native to existing programs can be found 
within the system. During the last five 
years, a movement intent on providing an 
alternative to the present "in-between" 
grades has come into Its own. Calling 
itself the "new" or "emergent" middle 
school, this alternative gives promise that 
significant change may be possible within 
the public school framework. 

A review of literature dealing with 
analyses of the public system at all levels 
reveals that most suggested alternative 
programs are fragmentary and reaction- 
ary; ^ that is, they are most often con- 
cerned with the elimination of undesir- 
able practices found in the public schools 



I)ul rarely uUqt a comf^kMe [program ot 
tluMf own ti^ a sul)'^litut(v While ihcso 
analyses vary accordini; to the specific 
pr.u tires to uhich thev are reading;, sui^- 
uestecJ alternati\'es are basicallv concerned 
with organization, curriculum, and, to a 
urea! extent, [naclices that tall into the 
■'mindless" category. The middle grades 
of our (Public educational program seem 
particularly open to > jch reacli\ e analysis. 

Criticism or upper elenientary and 
junior high school [programs is particu- 
larly harsh when it deals with the organi- 
zation and administration ot such pro- 
grams. Many critics hold that these 
programs, especially those ot the junior 
high school, were designed, and now 
exist, primarily tor low budgets, ease of 
administration, and the compression of 
learning. What is strongly lacking in these 
programs, say the critics, is a genuine con- 
cern for students. What these programs 
do to, and for, their students through the 
curriculum, instruction, services, and ac- 
tivities is the real concern of those most 
interested in finding alternatives to the 
existing programs. 

The Junior High School as an Alternative 

Some 60 years ago, in response to an 
acknowledged and somewhat embar- 
rassing gap between the elementary and 
high school objectives and programs, edu- 
cators created an institution envisioned 
as a bridge between these two programs. 
Because the attention of these educators 
was principally focused on the academic 
coordination of the programs, they cre- 
ated an institution designed to deal almost 
exclusively with subject matter and re- 
lated exercise. So narrow was this focus 
at the time and so strong was the desire 
of these educators to link the programs 
that this new institution, called the junior 
high school, was created in the image of 
the high school itself and by its design 
even drew the upper years of the elemen- 
tary program into its academic orbit. 

The resulting structure, organized over 
the years in a number of different grade 
level combinations, was both stiff and 
immovable when it came to meeting the 
educational demands of the twentieth 
century. This institution also proved to be 
unbellevahlv imi^ersonal in dealing with 
the hun%in element in the educative proc- 
ess. The academic framework, coupled 
with the meager resources allocated for 
its support, prosed largely incapable of 
incorporating ne\^ responsibilities and 



routines. It was this basic rigidity, this 
resistance to chan;.',e of any kind, that 
[)roved to be the rallying point for critics 
of the program and that is today the driv- 
ing force in the search for alternatives at 
this level. 

The middle school concept, like so 
many of the alternative programs found 
oul'^^d:? the public school svstem, seeks to 
elin inate repressive practices and archaic 
structural barriers to the education proc- 
ess. In addition, however, the middle 
school offers a program of total develop- 
ment that seeks to return the emphasis of 
the educational program to the learner 
and to build in flexibility for dealings with 
changes in the nature of knowledge and 
in the preadolescent pupil who attends 
the school. 

The middle school program, really a 
series of principles put into practice, 
takes into account the total development 
of the learner in the preadolescent years. 
It is concerned, not only with intellectual 
growth, but also with the social and emo- 
tional development so important at this 
age level. Of vital importance is the fact 
that the concepts of the middle school are 
derived from sound research and knowl- 
edge about children of this age that have 
been collected over the years. 

The Middle School Alternative 

The key features of the middle school 
program are highlighted in some detail in 
other sections of this issue. For that rea- 
son, this article will focus on only a few 
examples of how a middle school pro- 
gram can provide workable alternatives 
to present undesirable practices in the 
public schools. The examples are in- 
tended only as illustrations and by no 
means demonstrate the full potential of 
the middle school program in serving as 
an alternative school: 

Problem. In many existing upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school programs, 
there is an extreme decentralization of 
subject matter in the learning process. 
The ' common learnings" of the elemen- 
tary grades and the departmentalization 
of the junior high school subjects often 
mean that learning is a disjointed exercise 
for students at this level and that school 
knowledge occurs in a sacuum, 

/A/(emat/Ve. Widdle school programs 
are designed to be interdisciplinary when- 
ovcr possible, to use teaming to achieve 
coordination of subject matter specialties. 



and U) uso oxlt'nMve? indepenclonl study to 
allow tiio expansion of native inrpllectual 
curiosiiv amony the learners. 

Problem. In many programs found in 
the middle grades today, there is an obvi- 
ous overemphasis on order, regulation, 
and the regimentation of pupils. While 
such practices as toilet passes and direc- 
tional staircases ease administration and 
^ivc \ isitors the impression of orderliness, 
they reinforce feelings of being "closed 
in" on the part of students and, as such, 
represent an irndue and really unneces- 
sary restriction on the freedoms of stu- 
dents of this age. 

A!terncitivt\ While middle schools cer- 
tainly do not advocate unrestricted free- 
dom for pupils, they are designed to 
promote, where possible, an expansion of 
the mental "life space" of the learners. 
Regulations at middle schools are held to 
a minimum. When new buildings are 
possible, open-space designs and pod ar- 
rangements can be used. Even in older 
buildings, the removal of unnecessary 
walls and flexibility in furniture arrange- 
ments can aid in the promotion of feel- 
ings of freedom. Most important though, 
it is recognized that the students in the 
middle school are of an age of boundless 
energy — energy that must be released 
through movement and the removal of 
physical restrictions wherever possible. 

Problem. In many elementary and 
junior high programs today, precious little 
is done to help the preadolescent student 
in his social and emotional development. 
Planning for this development is an area 
where, typically, there is very poor com- 
munication between the home and school. 
At an age where the children come in all 
sizes and stages of physical maturity, ac- 
tive concern by the school is greatly 
needed. 

Alterr)ditive. Most middle schools make 
an attempt to plan for social and emo- 
tional development in their physical edu- 
cation programs and through special 
informational presentations to all students. 
Middle schools also seek to aid the emo- 
tional development of all pupils by en- 
suring that each child shall have one 
adult at the school in whom he can con- 
fide and go to with problems of any 
nature. 

Problem. In many existing educational 
programs at this level, students are bur- 



dened with heavy academic responsibili- 
ties almost o\erni,c^ht. Wliile mosl studt^nts 
are able to adjust to sucli change through 
a rather painful adaptation process, some 
students never recover frc. i the shock of 
massive doses of reading and homework. 

AllerncilivL'. By design, middle schools 
try to stretch out the process of assuming 
academic responsibility by making si ch 
change a more gradual and natural 
procesr.. Concentrating primarily on study 
skills at first — skills that will be needed for 
academic success it higher levels — middle 
schools gradually increase the demands 
for academic achievement and perform- 
ance. The result, it is hoped, is lessened 
pressure, the development of greater self- 
dtrection, and in some cases, perhaps 
even an increased appreciation of the 
learning process itself. 

Problem. In many of today's upper ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, the 
shortness of "time" dictates that students 
have minimal say-so about the curriculum 
they are studying. If options fe provided, 
there is usually little choice involved, as 
in the traditional band or shop decision. 
Such inflexibility means that most stu- 
dents have no opportunity during the 
regular school day to develop interests, 
abilities, or talents. Nor is there the op- 
portunity for self-direction inherent in 
decision making. 

Alternative. Because the middle school 
program covers a longer span of time and 
because it is committed to curricuiar 
flexibility whenever possible, students are 
usually offered some degree of choice in 
their curricuiar program. When the actual 
choice of courses to be taken proves an 
impossibility, independent study methods 
are utilized to provide latitude in inter- 
ests and abilities and increased self- 
direction. 

Problem. Most high schools today ad- 
here to an A, B, Q D, F grading system, 
because colleges are felt to require such 
standardization in grading for the com- 
putation of point averages. Most junior 
high schools, because they see their role 
as feeding to the high schools, also have 
such a fixed fetter grade system. It has 
even become common in many elemen- 
tary schools to e\aluate pupils by this 
means, because they feel it is expected of 
them. 

Altcrncitiw. Because middle schools 
perceive themselves as schools of purpose 



ifijt sorvc the needi; of the students at- 
•.'fuliMi;. thoro is l\ i;rc\U v.iiioly cimong 
t'\aluali()n sysi -ns in tliese scliool:. Ex- 
,\inf)!os of such alt(»rncUivos to tlie uadi- 
lional A; D, F gradin,; are pasi-fail 
arrangements, S, N, U plans, behavior., 
objective measures, written and oral 
teacher reports, and multiple-grading sys- 
tems within the same school. The student 
e\aluation program of all middle schools 
ought to be concerned chiefly with the 
achievement of the objectives and pro- 
grams of that school. 

Problem. Wany upper elemei^tary and 
junior high schools have rigid and in- 
flexible class schedules that mirror the 
Carnegie Unit organization of the cur- 
riculum. Too often, such time arrange- 
ments do not coordinate with academic 
activities or other school programs, bui 
the schools find themselves hopelessly 
"locked in" by the "schedule." 
• A/(erna(/ve. Middle schools, by their 
design, have no requirements that de- 
mand that they follow a rigid scheduling 
system, such as the traditional one-hour 
class period. In fact, modular scheduling, 
the provision for teaming periods, the 
offering of mini-courses and periods of 
independent study and courses that don't 
meet every day of the week all make such 
a regular schedule nearly impossible. The 
more flexible organizational plans of these 
schools make the middle school a more 
versatile arrangement than traditional ar- 
rangements. 

Prcblem. Probably the most widely 
recognized problem in many upper ele- 
mentary and junior high programs is that 
they are basically subject matter centered 
rather than learner centered. The very 
organization and design of most of these 
programs, the curriculum offered, and the 
attitudes of teachers and administrators 
alike all focus on the "business" of learn- 
ing. Such a prevailing attitude generally 
means that such schools lack warmth, and 
for most children, it also means that the 
"chool is a place to be avoided whenever 
possible. 

Alternative. Middle schools, above all 
else, seek to humanize the educative 
process. These schools should he staffed 
by persons of compassion and good will 
toward children. The programs attempt 
to let students know that they are impor- 
tant and that their ideas are valued. 
Learning, rather than being seen as drudg- 



ery, can be seen as an ad^'enture. Parents 
art* invoked wli '*never possil)le in the 
planning and ii7 . lemen'a.ion of such pro- 
grams. Middle ^ciiools should be places 
wh^re children feel welcome. 

Ihn Middle School: A Chriice for Change 

The sum of all such aUernatives to cur- 
rent undesirable practices in l listing 
school programs is the middle school 
idea. But, unlike many jllernalivt > out- 
side the public system ol educatior,, the 
middle school is not just a patchwork 
program. Rather, the middle school is a 
highly coordinated effort to improve the 
middle years of the educational ladder. 
Consistency in the application of middle 
school principles outlined in this issue 
can make decision mak ing and the process 
of change a creative challenge, rather 
than a dreaded task. 

Probably the most encouraging aspect 
of the middle school as an alternative to 
the present public school programs in the 
middle grades is that ;t is an ever-growing 
concept. The middle school is still re- 
ceiving input daily from school systems 
around the country tiiat are experimenting 
with its ideas, it is hoped that the middle 
school concept will always remain flexible 
and provide the best program that can be 
devised. Surely, the greatest sin of exist- 
ing programs is their basic resistance to 
change. 

For students, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators who support the public 
school program but feel that major 
changes are needed, the middle school 
movement provides a place where ideas 
and energies can be channeled. While by 
no means a panacea, this alternative within 
the system offers hc^pe. 
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YOUNG IMiOPLH IN TRANSITION: SUMMARY 



The physical, Intel 1 eclu:i 1 , cind psycho- soc La 1 development 
of youngsters during the transitional ju^^riod have been presented 
in separate sections of tliis chapter. The followini^ suinmarN- of 
characteristics of young people during this period is an attempt 
to demonstrate the interrelatedness of tliese components and 
return the reader^s attention to the concept of the whole child: 

1. The transition period is marked by the necessity for' 
relearning to manage the body skillfully during a jieriod of 
rapid change in body dimensions and general av/kwardncss . 

2. The transition period is marked by the onset and gradual 
rcgul ar i 2 at i on of menstruation in girls and of nocturnal emissions 
'cind more frequent erections in boys. Thosf^ new physical phenomena 
bring about the need for learning to maintain standards of health 
and h>'giene. They set up new concepts of self and new prolUems 

of social behavior. 

5. The transition period is marked by a beginning awareness 
of new erotic sensations in both boys and girls. It is also 
marked by an awakening interest in persons of the opposite sex 
and by the necessity for learning to manage these sensations 
without undue brashness or embarrassment. 

4. The transition period is marked by the necessity for 
developing many social skills in interacting with persons of 
the opposite sex. Tiiese skills run the gamut --from learning to 
use cosmetics, or to choose and wear clothing that will attract 
the opposite sex, to learning how to receive and give caresses 
related to the erotic drive and to manage and check one's 
partner in these activities. 

5. The transition period is marked by dramatic changes in 
the activities of the peer group and in what is required to 
maintain belonging to the peer group. Learning to dance, to 
talk the current slang, "l:o kid^' and to accept ^^kidding," to 
joke and to accept practical jokes played on one, and perhaps 
to drive a car are examples of peer group activities during 
this per iod . 

6. The transition period is marked by an important 
evolution in relationships with parents. These include the 
ways in which love is expressed between the young person and 
the parents, the assertion by the rapidly developing person 

of his right to make many more decisions about his own behavior, 
his own social life, liis own management of money, his own choice 
of companions, and so on. Some psychologists consider this as 



26Caroline Tryon, "Summary of Material Presented to Members 
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rebellion, or a drive for indepciidcMice . It seems^ more likely 
to be an attempt by the youth to secure for himself the right 
to make more decisions about his own behavior. It is not a 
desire to be free of parents but the need to have them accord 
him the right to test his own choice-making under the nev; 
circumstances in which he is living. 

7. The transition period is marked l)y a tremendous 
change in the individual's perception of himself and, conse- 
quently, in a quest for a satisfying concept of himself. Who 
am 1? What am 1 able to do? Where do I fit into the social 
world? Into the vocational world? Into the spiritual world? 
Into the political world? Where do I belong? What do I 
believe about life and death? If finding the answers to these 
questions are required of the developmental periods oi' adoles- 
cence and adulthood, the framing of the questions and the 
exploration of where and to whom to look for answers are among 
the requirements of persons in transition from childhood into 
adolescence. Sometimes this is done overtly. More often, 
perhaps, the young people reveal what is on their mind'^' by 
frank criticism of adult behavior, by challenges to established 
mores and ideas. Some show it by quiet withdrawal that finds 
the teacher or parent suddenly aware that this pei'son has asked no 
sincere or penetrating questions for some mc-iths. For before 
the affirmation of a new concept of sel f- becoming can be made, 
there is the period of uncertain fumbling, the period of 
confusion about what the right questions are. 

8- The transition period often is marked by the necessity 
of redefining what is right and what is wrong. Evidence o£ 
organic maturation confronts the individual with many complex 
choices about how to behave. Are the next-older peer group, 
the young postpubescent adolescents, right or wrong in what 
they do, or claim to do? Is what a person feels as conscience 
only the memory of what parents and teachers told him when he 
was too young to be able to decide for himself? How can a 
person tell? Many a parent thinks of his child in transition 
as an "innocent child" and is horribly shocked to discover 
that he has been exploring some undesirable behavior "to find 
out whether it is really wrong or not." . 

9. The transition period is marked by the development o£ 
a new mode of intellectual operations- -a movement away from a 
dependence upon what can be perceived in the immediate environ- 
ment to a level of hypothesizing and dealing with abstractions. 
It is an establishment of a level of adult-like thought (when 
the adult is his logical best) and a willingness and desire to 
test ideasr It is manifested in a youngster's dealings not 
only with what is normally conceived to be activities directly 
related to so-called school work but also with all facets of 
his everyday life. 

These changes that occur during the period of transition 
from childhood to adolescence should be reflected, we believe, 
in a transitional school program. The program for the "in- 
between- ager" should be developed with direct concern for his 
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characteristics as just suinnia r i zed . This transit i-ona 1 period 
is unique in the developmental sequence- -a uniqueness which 
renders children and young people at this stage of devc loiniicnt 
as quite different from those in the first few years of school 
and those in the high school years. : 

Does the present school program reflect our knowledge 
about the transition from childhood to adolescence? As we 
shall note in Chapter 5, the organization breaks sharply from 
grade 6 to grade 7, in the very middle of the transitional 
period of most children's lives. Indeed, Uacus' study27 of 
social, emotional, and physical maturity, and opposite sex 
choices of pupils in grades 5 through 10, found that the 
differences xvere least between pupils in grades 6 and 7 and 
pupils in grades 9 and 10- -the present break pointsi The 
present organization tends to be based on the scientific data 
related to human growth and development v^fhich was available 
more than fift)' years ago. Furthermore, the program of present 
schools , hovN^ever organ i zed , rarely focuses during the in - be tiveen 
years on these developmental characteristics, which would seem 
to be logical priorities. In Chapter 3 the present program 
provided for youngsters during this transitional period will be 
critically examined, as a further justification for a new 
program in the emergent middle school. 
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PUBLIC AT IHN' D/'TE.. 6 3 

TITLE.. THE I^JT EFMEDI ATE SCHnn|_s. ORGAN I Z AT I GM AMD AD^ I N I STRAT I pM. PART 
V. 

PERS-'ilK'tl AUTHf'?.. KINDRhO, LESLIE W. ^^•lD PTHPtRS 

DESC^iPTrr-".. *A[)^'INI <:trative pershmmel aun-iniistrator role disadvamtageo 

fcN'VlR'-Nif'fcNT EVAl UAT IHfsi CRITERIA EVALUATICM METrinnS LFAOERSHIP 
RESP'^KSIRILITY *i^MODLF SCHH^LS ORGANI Z.ATI H'UL CLIMATE PAREMT SCHOOL 
RtlATIPNSHiP 'i'f ERSHN'nIEL POLICY PERSONNEL SELECTIHM PRINCIPALS 
PR'-'GRAM EVALUATIIM *SCHnrfL KUILOINGS *SfHnnL COMMDVITY RELATIPNSHIP 
SCHf^'L FNV I PPN'ME^JT SCHOHL '"■RG AM I Z AT I nK' TEACHER SELfCTIOM 

LOOS PRICE.. FHRf PRICE MF-$0.A5 HC-$6.58 

OESCRIPTIVt NOTF.. 153". PART V (CHAPTERS 17-22) IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHPPIS. 

ABSTRACT.. SIX CHAPTePS HF A roMPENDTUW CONSIDER MAjn« ASPECTS 

PiTERMFDIATE SCHnnt pPEPATir^N. CHAPTER 17, ORGAN I Z AT I "^N AL STRUCTURES, 
DISCUSSES THE ^'iTURE OF ORGAN I £ AT I OM , INDICATES THE IMPORTANCE r.p Ar; 
UNDFFST.'NDTK'G OF DRG^NIZATTOM IN ESTABLISHING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS AS 
AN' Ifs'TEGRAL PApT OF AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRA*^ FOR YOUTH, AND EXPLOf-ES THE 
ADMJMSTRATIVE ASPECTS OF ORGANIZATION. CHAPTER 18, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SFRVICFS, DISCLISSFS THE PRINCIPAl'S LEADERSHIP ROLE AND ADM I M 1ST R AT IV F 
TASKS AS WELL AS THE ROLES op THE ADMINISTRATIVE TEAM AND OTHER STAFF 
MEMBERS WHO pERFHRM ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS. CHAPTER 19, STAFF 
PERSONNEL Pi'ACTlCES, SUGGESTS GUIDELINES FOR ACCEPTABLE PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES THAT SH'^ULD STRENGTHEN STAFFING A^'D PROVIDE OPTIMUM WORKING 
CON'DITIONS. f'HrPTERvSO, SCHOOL PL^NT DESIGNS, DISCUSSES DESIRABLE 
PHYSICAL COMPONENTS I^F INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. CHAPTER 21, RELATIONS 
WITH THE COMMUNITY CONSIDERS BASIC ASPECTS OF THE COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS, THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF SOUND SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PELATIOMS, 
ROLES OF STr-FF PERSONNEL AND LAY CITIZENS, AND PROCEDURES FOR. WORKING 
W[TH 'IRGANIZED COMMUNITY GROUPS AMD THE HOME, E S P EC I AL L Y - D I S A DV A NT AGED 
PARENTS. CHAPTER 22, EVALUATING THE PROGRAM, TREATS THE MEANING AND 
IMPORTANCE- OF EVALUATION AND REVIEWS EVALLJATION TYPES, CRITERIA, 
PROCEDURES, AK'D TOOLS. (JK) 

AVAILABILITY.. PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ROUTE 9W, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW 
JERSEY 07632 (COMPLETE DOCUMENT 531 PAGES, $7.95). 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. 13 APR 70 

TITLE.. AVOIDING THE PITFALLS OF MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNING. 
PFRSONAL AUTHOR.. MIDJAAS, CARL L. 

DESCRIPTOR.. ADOLESCENCE *FACILITY GUIDELINES INDIVIDUALIZED 

INSTRUCTION *MIDDLE SCHOOLS ORGANIZATION RACIAL INTEGRATION *SCHOOL 
PLANNING SITE SELECTION STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

DFSCRIPTIvr NOTL".. IIP. SPEECH DELIVERED AT NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, APRIL 13, 1970 

ABSTRACT.. THF NFWNESS OF THt MIDDLt? SCHOOL POSES FIVE MAJOR PLANNING 
PROBLEMS (1) THE UNF AM IL I AR I TY WITH OR MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE 
RATIONALE BEHIND THE SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE, (2) THE BANDWAGON SYNDROME 
FACED WHEN ANY NEW DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION ACHIEVES PUBLIC ATTENTION, 
(3) THE TRAINING OF A SCHOOL STAFF THAT IS INTELLECTUALLY AND 
EMOTIONALLY EQUIPPED TO MAKE THE MIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPT WORK, (4) THE 
WILLINGNESS OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND ADMINISTRATORS TO ACCEPT PROGRAM 
EXPFRIMFNTATION AND ON-GOING PROGRAM EVOLUTION, AND (5) THE DANGEkS OF 
PROMISING TOO MUCH TOO SOON IN AN ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT THAT IS 
EXTREMELY PROMISING BUT LARGELY UNTRIED. A RELATED DOCUMENT IS EA 003 
235. (AUTHOR) 
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TITLE.. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PROFILES OF SIGNIFICANT SCHOOLS. 
PERSONAL AUTHOR.. MURPHY, JUDITH 

DESCRIPTOR.. *APCHITECTURftL CH.ARACTtR BUILDING DESIGN DESIGN 

PREFERENCES EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION *FACILITY CASE STUDIES *FLEX1BLE 
FACILITIES *MIDDLE SCHOOLS SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
♦SCHOOL DESIGN 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRf PPICt MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE,. 67P. 

ABSTRACT.. FOLLOWING A CONSIDERATION OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AND THE 

EDUCATIONAL CONCEPTS INVOLVED, PROJ-ILES ARE PRESENTED OF ELEVEN MIDDLE 
SCHOHLS DESIGN'ED VilTH A SENSE. OF INNOVATION, ADAPTABILITY, AND KATCHIKG 
INSTITUTIONS TO THE NEEDS AND POTENTIALS OF CHILDREN. SOME OF THE 
SCHOOLS ARE WHOLLY COMMITTED TO INNOVATION FROM TEAM TEACHING TO 
ULTIMATE NHNGRADEDNESSt BUT OTHERS FOLLOW FAIRLY CONVENTIONAL CLASSROOM 
PATTERNS FOR THE PRESENT. THE DESCRIPTIOMS EMPHASIZE WHY THE SCHOOLS 
WERE DESIGNED AS THEY WEREi AND HOW THEY WERE DESIGNED AND BUILT. 
SCHEMATICS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ARE INCLUDED ALONG WITH AN EVALUATION np THE 
SCHOOLS REL/^TIVE TP THE PROGRAMS FOR WHICH THEY WERE PLANNED. (FS) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LABS., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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PUBLICATIO^' DATE.. J UN 70 

TITLE.. PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL MATURITY LEVELS OF 
EIGHTH, NINTH AND TENTH GRADE STUDENTS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
GRADE ORGANIZATION. FINAL REPORT. 

PERSONAL AUTHOR.. MYERS, NORMAN K. 

DESCRIPTHR,. *ADOlESCtNCE BIBLIOGRAPHIES *DATA ANALYSIS EMOTIONAL 

DEVtLOPMEMT *GRADE ORGANIZATION INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS LITERATURE REVIEWS ♦MATURATION MIDDLE SCHOOLS PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT SOCIAL MATURITY 

EDRS PRICE.. EOFS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE.. 177P. 

ABSTRACT.. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COMPRISED OF GRADES 7-9, wiAS 

ORIGINALLY ORGANIZED TO MEET THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENT STUDENTS. 
CURRENT TRENDS I ^' SCHOOL REORGANIZATION FAVHR A MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPRISED 
OF GRADES 6-8, RAISING THE PROBLEM OF WHERE TO PLACE THE NINTH GRADE IN 
THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. ASSUMING THAT NINTH GRADERS SHOUL D -BE PL AC ED 
WITH STUDENTS ^'ORE NEARLY RESEMBLING THEMSELVES, A TEST WAS MADE OF THE 
RESEARCH HYPOTHESIS THAT NINTH GRADE STUDENTS MORE NEARLY RESEMBLE 
TENTH GRADE STUDENTS THAN THEY DO EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS. . FROM TWO 
SUBURBAN MISSOURI SCHOOL DISTRICTS, DATA WERE GATHERED RELATIVE TO THE 
PHYSICAL, EMOTIONAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL MATURITY LEVELS OF 
EIGHTHt NINTH, AND TENTH GRADE STUDENTS. DATA ANALYSIS SHOWED 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADE STUDENTS IN 
PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND EMOTIONAL MATURITY. THE ONLY SIGNIFICANT 
- DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NINTH AND TENTH GRADE STUDENTS WAS IN PHYSICAL 

MATURITY, SINCE TENTH GRADERS WERE FOUND TO BE MORE PHYSICALLY MATURE. 
THE RESEARCH HYPOTHESIS WAS THEREFORE CONFIRMED* LEADING TO THE 
CONCLUSION THAT NINTH GRADERS WOULD BEST BE PLACED IN SENIOR HIGH UNITS 
RATHER THAN IN JUNIOR HIGH OR MIDDLE SCHOOL UNITS, A 127-ITEM. 
BIBIIOGRAPHY OF RELEVANT LITERATURE IS INCLUDED. (EA) 

INSTITUTION NAME., MISSOURI UNIV.t COLUMBIA. 
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PUBLICATIONJ DATE.. MAR 69 

TITIE.. MIDDLE SCHOnLS IN ACTION. EDUCATIOCAl. RESEARCH CIRCULAR NUMBER 
TWO. 

PERSONAL AUTHOR.. STEMNOCK, SUZANNE K. 

DESfoiPTnu... A Bit. I TY GROUPING ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

BIBI l'"'GRAPHIES «CLASS ORGANIZATinN CncURRICULAR ACTIVITIES FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING *GPAUE nRGANIZATION GUIDANCE COUNSELING *MIDOLE SCHPni.S 
^NATIONAL SURVEYS PRINCIPALS QUESTIONNAIRES SCHOOL BUILDINGS SCHOCL 
SIZE *SCHO'^L STATISTICS TEACHER AIDES TEACHERS TEAM TEACHING 

FORS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC NOT AVAILABLE FROM tORS. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTF.. S2P. 

ABSTRACT.. IN 1965, QUERIES SENT BY THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
(ERS> TO 461 SCHOr^L SYSTEMS IDENTIFIED ONLY 63 MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
CONCENTRATED IN 20 SYSTEMS. ONLY 13 np THESE 20 SYSTEMS ENROLLED MORE 
THAN 12,000 PUPILS. HHEN SCHOOL SYSTEMS DF SIMILAR SIZE WERE AGAIN 
POLLED AT THE OPENING OF THE 1968-69 SCHOOL YEARf 70 SYSTEMS REPORTED 
235 MIDDLE SCHOOLS. THIS GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN THE 
PAST YEARS PPnMPTED THIS DETAILED REPORT ON THE CHARACTERISTICS PF 
EACH INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL. INFORMATION FOR EACH SCHOOL INCLUDES H) 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE NAME OF THE SCHOOL, (2) 
FIRST YEAR npER^TED, 13) GRADES INCLUDED, (4) NUMBER OF STUDENTS, (5) 
NUMBER OF STAFF POSITIONS, (6» ABILITY GROUPING, (7) INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES, (B> SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY TEAMS, (9) SPECIAL SUBJECTS — BOTH 
REOtJIRED AND ELECTIVE, AND (101 ACTIVITIES. SPECIAL COMMENTS BY 
PRINCIPALS OF MIDDLE SCHOOLS, AN INDEX TO SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 15 BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS AND 26 ARTICLES, AND 
A SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE ARE ALSO INCLUDED. IDE) 

AVAILABILITY.. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, BOX 5, NEA BUILDING, 1201 
SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 (SINGLE COPY $2.00, 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS). 

INSTITUTION NAME.. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 

WASHINGTON, O.C. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GENERAL 

Dugger, Chester W. "A Simulation Experience in the Middle 

School/^ Soience Teacher. 39, 3:70-71, (March, 1972). 



V^rs, Gordon F. New Knowledge of the Learner and his Cultural 
Milieu^ Implications for Schooling in the Middle Years. 
November 11, 1967. 

ED 016 267. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 



Williams, Emmett L. A Transactional Curriculum for the 

Transecent Learner. Paper presented at annual convention 
of National Council of Teachers of English (60th, Atlanta, 
November 27, 1970). (Editor) May 1971. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Avon Public Schools, Conn. Avon's Nongraded Elementary and 
Middle School Reading Program. 1968. 131p. 
ED 042 776. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$6.58. 



Boston Public Schools, Mass. Curriculum Guide^ English for 
Grades VI-IX. 1970. 307p. 

ED 051 153. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$13.16. 



Burton, Dwight L.; Fillion, Bryant C. "A Liter ature " Program 

for the Middle School.^* Clearing House. 45:524- 7 , (May, 1971), 



Crawford, Gail; Conley, Richard L. **Meet You in Reading Lab." 
Journal of Reading. 15:16-21, (October, 1971). 



Dyer, Daniel. "An Alternative for the Middle Years. English 
for Little Big Men." English Journal. 60:1091-4, 
(November , 1971) . 
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Mock, Andrea Boucon. "Speech Communication in the Middle School.*' 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin. 
54:40-50, (December, 1970). 



Smith, Lawrence L.; Riebock, James. Middle School Tries 

Contractual Reading . Clearing House. 4 5 : 4 04 - 6 , 
(May, 1971). 



Wilson, Robert M, ; Parkey, Nancy. Modified Reading Program 

in a Middle School. Journal of Reading. 13:447-52 , 
(March, 1970). 



CAREER AND VOCATIONAL 

Budke , Wesley E.; Woodin^ Ralph J. "New Approaches to Occupational 
Exploration in the Middle School." Journal of the American 
Association of Teacher Educators in Agriculture. 13:1-16, 
(November, 1971). 



Ditlow, George; SteinruStr. , J. Richard. "Career Labs for Middle 
School Industrial Arts." Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education. 61:22-25, (March, 1972). 



Graber, Charles F. ; Norton, Harriet S. Colloquamur Latine 
Cum Pueris Puellesque. Latin in the Middle School. 
Albany, School of Education, SUNY at Albany. 1968. 
ED 044 960. EDTS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29/ 



Moeller, Carl A.; Cox, Walter L., Jr. Development and Evaluation 

of Single Concept Film Loops for Dis semination of Occupational 

Information to Youth in the Middle School. Phase I. 

Final Report. January 31, 1971. 65p. 

ED 051 637. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 



Weis, Susan F.- "Report Home Economics in the Middle . Schools . " 
Journal of Home Economics. 63:583-587, 
(November , 1971) . 



MATHEMATICS 

Joliet Public Schools, 111. School District 86. Mathematics 
Curriculum Guide for Grades 6y 7^ 8. 1971. 69p. 
ED 053 967. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 
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SCIENCE 

Brown, Stanley B.; Brown, L. Barbara. "Suggested Critical 
Thinking and Inquiry Techniques in Science for Middle 
School Teachers." School Science and Mathematics . 
71:731-736, (November, 1971). 



Clark, George M. Biological Sciences Curriculum Study Newsletter 
34, The Middle School. April 1969. 12p. 

ED 028 944. Document not available from EDRS. 



Morgan, David A. "Steps--A Science Test for Evaluation of Process 
Skills." Science Teacher. 38:77-79, (November, 1971). 



Van Deventer , William C . ; Duyser, Lucille. Idea-Centered 
Laboratory Science (I~CLS), Unit A Scientist Looks 
at his World. 1971. 65p. 

ED 052 013. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65; HC-$3.29. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Mazza, Paul. "Social Studies in the Second Generation." 

Indiana Social Studies Quarterly. 24:32-35, (August, 1971). 



Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, Pa. Course of Study 
United States History, Middle School. October 1969. 
ED 048 068. EDRS Price: MF-$0.65-, HC-$6.58. 
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PURLICATIPK! DATE.. 1U'0V67 

TITLE.. ^'EW KNOWt.EDGE np THE I EARNER AND HIS CULTURAL MILIEU, 
IMPLICATIONS FCP SCHOOLING IN THE MIDDLE YEARS. 

PFPSONAL AUTHOR. . VARS, Gr.RDON F. 

DESCRIPTOR.. *COPE CURRICULUM *CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT EDUCATIONAL 

EXPfcRIE^'CF *MIDDLE SCHOOLS *SOC I OC ULTURAL PATTERNS «STUDENT 
OEVLLOPMEMT 

EDRS PRICE.. EDHS PR Ift MF-i.0.65 Hr-$3.29 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE.. I 7P . 

ABSTRACT.. A CURPICULUM DESIGN WHICH APPEARS APPROPRIATE TO THE MIDDLE 

SCHOCL YEARS IS DESCRIBED. BECAUSE OF RAPID CHANGE AND HIGHLY VARIABLE 
INDIVIDUAL GROWTH PATTERNS, THE MIDDLE SCHOOL HAS THE MOST DIVERSE 
STUDENT BODY OF ANY SCHOOL UNIT. VARIED THOUGH THE STUDENTS MAY BE, 
DEVELOPMENTAL T^SKS AT THIS ^GE INCLUDE ACHIEVING SELF-UNDERSTANDING TO 
REACH A STABLE SELF-CONCEPT ANQ ACQUIRING THE KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND 
ATTITUDES ESSENTIAL FOP GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS. A CURRICULUM DESIGN MUST 
TAKE PROPER ACCOUNT OF A SOCIAL AND CULTURAL MILIEU CHARACTERIZED RY 
VALUE CONFl ICTS, STRESS, ROLE CHANGES, AND ACCELERATING SOCIAL CHANGE. 
ANY MEANINGFUL DESIGN MUST ALSO INCLUDE HOW MAN ORGANIZES, EXPANDS, AND 
INTERRELATES Kf'OWLEDGE. A PROGRAM THAT GIVES ADEQUATE AND BALANCED 
ATTENTION TO THE LEARNER, TO SOCIETY, AND TO ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IS 
NEEDED. The AUTHOR QUESTIONS THE VALUE CF CURRICULUMS BUILT AROUND THE 
ORGANIZED FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE. SPECIALIZATION, THE KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION, 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, AND THE RAPID CHANGES IN ADOLESCENTS CALL FOR A 
C"^NTINUOUS, NONGRADED, VERTICAL PROGRESSION THROUGH LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES WITH GENUINE SEQUENTIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOl 
ruRRICULUM DESIGN. A CORE CURRICULUM GIVES THE NECESSARY FLEXIBILITY IN 
GROUPING, SCHEDUl ING, AND ORGANIZATION. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED AT THE 
CONFERENCE op THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION (IITH, UNIV. OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 
NOVEMBER H, 1967>. IWR} 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. 68 

TITLE.. AVrN'S K'PNGOAOEU bLE^LNTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL READING PROGRAM. 

DESCRIPTOR.. ELEMEMTAPY EDUCATION *LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE 
PROGRAMS MIDDLf. SCHHPLS *NONGRAUEn SYSTEM *RFADING COMPREHENSION 
♦READING PROGRAMS READING READINESS READING SKILLS STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS STUDENT EVALUATION *STUDY SKILLS SUPPLEMENTARY READING ' 
MATERIALS TEXTBOOKS WORO STUDY SKILLS 

EDRS PRICE.. EDPS PRICE MF-tO.65 HC-$6.58 

DESrRIPTIVE NOTE.. 131P. 

ABSTRACT.. PRESENTED IN THIS GUIDE ARE THE PHILOSOPHY, EVOLUTION, 

STRUCTURE, AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A NONGRADFD READING PROGRAM WHICH IS 
ORGANIZED ON 23 SEQUENTIAL I EARNING LEVELS. THE PROGRAM CONCENTRATES ON 
RFQU IREME^'TS 1^ WORD ANALYSIS SKILLS, COMPREHENSION SKILLS, AND STUDY 
SKILLS AND PROVIDES LISTINGS OF SUGGESTED TEXTS, SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS, AN'D EVALUATIOM TFSTS. READINESS CHECKLISTS (PHYSICAL, 
SOCIAL, EMOTIONAL, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL), INFORMAL READING INVENTORIES, 
SAMPI E REPORT CARDS, A LETTFR FHR TRANSFER STUDENTS, AND A BRIEF 
DISCUSSION OF PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES ARE INCLUDED. ( MF ) 

AVAILABILITY.. SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 50 SIMSBURY ROAD, AVON, 
CONNECTICUT 06001 ($5.00, PREPAID) 

INSTITUTION NAME.., AVON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CONN. 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. 70 

TITLE.. CURRICULUM GUIDE, ENGLISH FOR GRADES VI-IX. 

DFSCRIPTOR.. COMPOSITION (LITPRARYi *rURRICULUM GUIDES ^ENGLISH 

CURRICULUM ENGLISH LITERATURE GRADE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 9 
♦INTERMEDIATE GRADES *JUNinR HIGH SCHOnLS LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
♦MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

FORS PRIfF.. '^DRS PRICF MF-*0.65 HC-$13.16 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE.. 307P. SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 2-1970 

ABSTRACT.. GRADES OR AGES GRADES 6-9. SUBJECT MATTER ENGLISH. 

ORGANIZATION AND PHYSICAL APPEARANCE THE GUIDE HAS THREE MAIN SECTI^^JS 
DEALING WITH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND COMPOSITION WITH THE FOLLOWING 
SUB-SECTIONS 1) LANGUAGE — INTRODUCTION, GRADE 6, GRADE 7, GRADE 8, 
GRADE 9, CHRONOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, SPELLING, LISTENING SKILLS 2) 
LITERATURE—OVERVIEW AND TEACHING TECHNIQUES, GRADE 6, GRADE 7, GRADE 
8, GRADE 9, CHORAL SPEAKING AND 3) COMPOSITION. THE GUIDE IS 
MIMEOGRAPHED AND SPIRAL-BOUND WITH A SOFT COVER. OBJECTIVES AND 
ACTIVITIES PBjs^CTIVFS ARL LISTED FOR THE VARIOUS TOPICS. SUGGESTED 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES ARE INCLUDED IN 
THF TrXT. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS REFFRrNCFS TO TEXTS AND MATERIALS 
ARE GIVEN AT THE END OF SOME SUB-SECTIONS. THERE IS ALSO A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND A LIST OF SUGGLSTFD TFXTS FOR COMPOSITION. STUDENT 
ASSESSMENT THE SECTION ON COMPOSITION INCLUDES A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR THE TEACHER. (MBM) 

AVAILABILITY.. BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTFF, 15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
021C8 (S3. 75, CHECK PAYABLE TO THE CITY OF BOSTON) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MASS. 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. 68 

TITLE.. COLLOQUAMUR LATINt CUM PU«:RIS PUfcLLl=^SQUF LATIN IN THr MIDDLE 
SCHOOL . 

PERSONAL ftUTHOR.. GRABFR, CHAPLHS F. NORTON, HARRIET S. 

DESCRIPTOR. . =^CnURSF DESCRIPTIONS COURSE OBJECTIVES CULTURAL 

BACKGROUND ^CULTURAL EDUCATl'^N GRAMMAR INTERMEDIATE GRADES JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS *LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION LANGUAGE SKILLS ♦LATIN LATIN 
LITERATURE *MIDDLE SCHOOLS MYTHOLOGY TEACHING METHODS 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF--$0*65 HC-t3.29 

DFSCRIPTIV"^ NOTP.. 72P. 

ABSTRACT.. GUIDELINES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LATIN CURRICULUM FOR THE 

MIODLF SCHOOL, WITH SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS AS TO CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY, 
ARC PRESFNTCD IN THIS MANU/^L. TH«= MATFRIAL, ORIENTED TOWARD NEW 
APPROACHES IN THE TEACHING OF THE LATIN AND GRAECO-ROMAN CULTURES, 
STRIVES TO DEVELOP PROFICIENCY IN THE SKILLS OF LISTENING, SPEAKING, 
RFADIK'G, AND WRITING IN TH?I TARGET LANGUAGT.. DISCUSSION OF THE 
RATIONALE OF THE COURSE, NATURE OF THE PUPILS, OBJECTIVES, AND PROGRAK 
PRECEDES SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS. THESE UNITS INCLUDE (1) THE 
ACCUSATIVE CASE, (2) THE ACCUSATIVE CASE OF CERTAIN PREPOSITIONS, (3) 
ORAL AND WRITTFN REINFORCFMCNT OF THE ACCUSATIVE CASE AS DIRECT OBJECT 
AND OBJECT OF CERTAIN PREPOSITIONS, 14) MYTHOLOGY—READING OF MIDAS ET 
CONTACTUS AUREUS , (5) SINGULAR AND PLURAL OF THE IMPERATIVE, AND (6) 
REVIEW OF CULTURAL ITEMS„ PEN AND INK SKETCHES ARE USED THROUGHOUT, AND 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY IS C0NT/51NFD IN THF GUIDE. (RL) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. STATE UNIV. OF NEW YORK, ALBANY. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. 31 JAN 71 

TITLE.. UEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF SINGLE CH^CEPT FILM LnopS l-PR 

UISSEM INAT ION PF PCf UPA TI ON/* L I Ni^ 0 RM A T I ON TO YOUTH IN TH!" MlDDLF 
SCHOOL. PHASf I. FINAL REPORT. 

PFRSONAl AUTHOR.. MOFLLER, CARL A. C^X, WALTER L.t JR. 

DESCRIPTOR.. CAREER OPPORTUNITIES CAREER PLANNING EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FILM PRODUCTION « I ND I VI DUA L I ZE D INSTRUCTION 
INFORN'ATION DISSEMINATION INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS MIDDLE SCHOIdlS 
♦NONCPILEGE PREPARATORY STUDENTS ♦ncCUPA T I ONAL INFORMATION 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT PHOTOGRAPHY PROJECTION EQUIPMENT SCRIPTS 
♦SINGLE CCiNCEPT FILMS *TAPt RECOPOINGS TEACHING METHODS 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-i3.29 

DESCRlPTIVf- NOTF... 6 5P. 

ABSTRACT.. A TOTAL OF 21 SINGLE CONCEPT SUPER 8 MILLIMETER FILMS, EACH 
FOUR MINUTES LONG, wERE MADE THAT OFFERED AN ON-SITE VIEW OF SELECTED 
MPCH'-MCAL, INDUSTRIAL, ^'ND SERVICE OCCUPATIONS. THE OCCUPATIONS 
SELECTED TO BE FILMED WFKF CON'SIDFRCO TO HAVE GROWTH POTENTIAL AND TO 
BE OPEN TO NON-COLLEGE BOUND STUDENTS. IT WAS FOUND THAT THE FILMS 
COULD BF PHOTOGRAPHED BY A GRADUATE STUOFNT DIRECTLY ON 8 MM. FILM 
ACCORDING TO A PROFF S S lONALL Y PREPARED SCRIPT WITH LITTLE OR NO 
EDITING. THIS WAS IMPORTANT BECAUSE THE FIRST THREE FILMS PREPARED BY A 
COMMCRCIAL STUDIO PROVED TO Br TOO tXPFNSIVE. THE SOUND TRACK FOR THE 
FILMS WAS TAPE RECORDED ON A CASSETTE. STARTING THE FILM PROJECTOR AND 
THE TAPE RECORDER AT THE SAME TIME PROVIDED A SUFFICIENTLY SYNCHPONUED 
EFFECT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPPSFS. WHFNJ THE FILMS WfRF SHOWN TO SOME 
1322 MIDDLE-SCHOOL STUDENTS, THE MAJORITY OF THE STUDENTS RATED THEM AS 
A G-^OD OR EXCELLENT METHOD OF LEARNING ABOUT OCCUPATIONS. THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE FILMS VARIED SOMFWHAT WITH THF S^^X OF THE STUDENT AND 
THE FILM CONTENT. THE majdr CRITICISM WAS THF DESIRE FOR more 
INFORMATION. THEIR SIMPLE PRESENTATION FORM ALLOWED THE FILMS TO BE 
USED IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED I N S TR i JC T I hna L SETTING. (JY) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIV., RALEIGH. SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION. 
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PUBLICATIOM DATE.. 71 

TITLE.. MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR GRADES 6,7,8. 

DESCRIPTOR.. ALGTBPA ^CURRiruLUM ^CURRICULUM GUIDES *ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS GEOMETRY JUNI<^R HIGH SCHOOLS *MATHEMATICS *MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS NUMBER CCMCtPTS TEACHING GUIDES 

EDRS PRICE.. FDRS PRICE MF-1.0.65 HC-$3.29 

DFSCRIPTIVF NOTf:.. 69P. 

ABSTRACT.. THIS CURR ICUL UM GU I DE OUTLINES THE MATHEMATICAL CONTENT WHICH 
WH^ULD BE PRESENTED IN GRADES 6, 7, AND 8 - THE NEW MIDDLE SCHOOL 
ORGANIZ^TIorj. IT IS THF. RLSULT OF A STUDY MADE BY A COMMITTEE OF 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS OF THE NEEDS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ADOLESCENTS. THE FOLLOWING ARE INCLUDED FOR EACH OF THE CONTENT AREAS 
(I) TOPICS WHICH MAY BE STUDIED, (2) SKILLS, (3) CONCEPTS, (4) 
APPLICATION, (5) SUGGnSTIGNS FOR I MPLfMENTAT I ON, AND (6i HELPFUL 
MATERIAL AND REFERENCES. THE MATHEMATICAL CONTENT IS CONTAINED WITHI^1 
THE CONVENTIONAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM NUMBER CONCEPTS, SETS, 
ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, STATISTICS AND PROBABILITY, AND NUMERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. ALSO INCLUDED ARF THF OBjf-CTIVFS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. (RS) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. JOLIET PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ILL. SCHOOL DISTRICT 86. 
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PUBLICATION DATE.. APP 69 

TITLE.. RIOLOGIC/*L SCIENCES CURRICULUM STUDY NEWSLETTER 34, THE MIDDLE 

srHoni . 

PFRSHNAL AUTHOR.. CLARK, GEORGE M. 

DESCRIPTOR.. *BlOLnGY *CONFERENCE REPORTS GUIDELINES INTEGRATED 

CURRICULUM *JUNIPR HIGH SCHOOLS MIDDLE SCHOOLS NEWSLETTERS *PRnGRAy. 
DEVELOPMENT *SECnNOARY SCHr^QL SCIENCE 

EDRS PRICE.. DOCUMENT NOT AVAILABLE FROM EDRS. 

UESrRIPTIVE NOTE.. 12P. 

ABSTRACT.. REPORTED ARE GUIDELINES WHICH APE THE OUTGROWTH OF SIX 

COnPEREMCES ON THE TEACHING OF LIFE SCIENCE IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL. THE 
MFV:PERSHIP OF EACH CONFERENrE WAS BY INVITATION CONSISTING OF 
EXPERIENCED MIDDLE SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS, BIOLOGISTS FROM 
UNIVERSITIES, THE BSCS STAFF, AND OBSERVERS. THE GUIDELINES WERE 
DEVELOPED TO PROVIDE DIRECTION IN DEVELOPING LIFE SCIENCE CURRICUL'JMS 
WHICH HAVE AS A MAJOR FOCUS THE STUDY OF MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENTAL 
UiTtRAfT IONS. PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO CHANGING CONCEPTS 
REGAt^DING THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION, NEW POINTS OF VIEW ABOUT 
THE TEACHING OF ACIENCE, STUDIES ON ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH ON 
LEARNING AND CURRICULUM, AND PROBLEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION. A MOPE 
DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS MAY BE ACQUIRED WITHOUT 
COST BY RECJUESTING IN WRITING BSCS SPECIAL PUBLICATION #7 FROM BSCS, 
P. 0. BOX 930, BOULDER, COLORADO 80302. (DS) 

AVAILABILITY.. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES CURRICULUM STUDY, P. 0. BOX 930, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 80302 

INSTITUTION NAME.. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES CURRICULUM STUDY, BOULDER, COLO. 
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TITLE.. IDEA-CENTERED LABORATORY SCIENCE (I-CLS), UNIT F, A SCIENTIST 
LOOKS CRITICALLY AT HIS wORI.D. 

J 

PERSONAL AUTHOR.. VAN DEVFNTER, WILLIAM C. DUYSER, LUCILLE 

DESCRIPTOR.. *BELIEFS *CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT * I NSTRUCT I ONAL MATERIALS 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 
♦SCIENTIFIC ENTERPRISE *SCIENTISTS TEACHING GUIDES 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF-J.0.65 HC-1.3.29 

DFSCRIPTIVr NOTE.. 65P. 

ABSTRACT.. IN THIS MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS' GUIDE POETRY, MUSIC, FINt 

ARTS, DRAMA, AND MOVEMENT ARE USEO TO HELP TEACH SCIENCE STUDENTS THAT 
THERE ARE A NUMBER OF VALID POINTS OF VIFW ABOUT NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
ONLY ONE OF WHICH IS SCIENTIFIC. THE LIMITATIONS ON QUESTIONS FOR WHICH 
SCIENTISTS CAN SEEK ANSWERS ARE ILLUSTRATED BY SCIENCE-FICTION ACCOUNTS 
OF ALTERNATE CULTURAL CONDITIONS WHERE THE IDEATIONAL FRAMEWORK DIFFERS 
FROM OUR OWN. IN THESE WORLDS SCIENCE IS NOT PART OF THE ACCEPTED WAY 
OF LOOKING AT NATURE, OR ALTERNATE HISTORICAL CHOICES HAVE BEEN MADE 
PROD.CING niFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD SCIENTIFIC QUESTIONS. TO INDICATE 
THE '.IMITATIONS IMPOSED BY THE FIMTE HUMAN MIND A SERIES OF MIND 
STRETCHING EXERCISES INVOLVING SIZE AND TIME ARE INCLUDED. A TEACHERS' 
GUIDE IS APPENDED. (AL) 

INSTITUTION NAME.. GR/^NO RAPIDS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MICH. WESTERN MICHIGAN 
UNIV., KALAMAZOO. 
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TITLE.. 



COURSE OF STUDY UNITFO STATFS HISTORYt MIDDLF. SCHOOL. 



DESCRIPTOR.. *CITIZENSHIP CRITICAL THINKING CURRENT EVENTS ♦CURRICULUM 

GUIDES DEMOCRACY GRADE 8 ^HISTORY INSTRUCTION INDUCTIVE METHODS 

INFORMATION UTILIZATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS MIDDLE SCHOOLS NEGRO 

HISTORY *SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS TEACHING GUIDES *UNITED STATES HISTORY 

EDRS PRICE.. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTE.. 126P. 

ABSTRACT.. THIS COURSE FOR GRADE 8 CONTAINS 122 LESSONS DESIGNED TO TEACH 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, INCLUDING ANALYSIS OF DEMOCRACY AND SOCIETY AS 
WFLL AS AWARFNESS OF THF CITIZEN ROLF. THP GUIDE PROVIDES A BASIC FOCUS 
OF INSTRUCTION AND ALSO PRESENTS A RANGE OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES. 
MATERIALS, AND ACTIVITIES WHICH TEACHERS CAN UTILIZE ACCORDING TD 
STUDFNT NEEDS AND INTfRffSTS. A ST/^TEMFNT OF GPNERAL OBJECTIVES FDR THE 
COURSE IDENTIFIES THE UNDERSTANDINGS, ATTITUDES, APPRECIATIONS, HABITS, 
AND SKILLS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED. CONTENT IS DIVIDED INTO 10 UNITS OF 
STUDY WHICH PARALLFL CHRONOLOGICAL PERIODS IN THE NATION'S DEVELOPMENT. 
EACH UNIT IS INTRODUCED BY A STATEMENT OF CONTENT FOLLOWED BY 
DEFINITION OF UNIT OBJECTIVES AND RELEVANT QUESTIONS. INDIVIDUAL LFSSON 
PLANS ARE ORGANIZED INTO THREE AREAS REFERENCES, CONTENT STRESSES, AND 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES. INCLUDED AT THE END OF THE UNIT IS AN EVALUATION 
INSTRUMENT, SUCH AS A WRITTEN ACHIEVFMf;NT TEST, MAP SKILLS TEST, OR 
CRITERIA FOR ORAL REPORTS AND INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FOR EACH UNIT ARE ALSO LISTED. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COURSE MATERIALS 
INCLUDES LAND OF THF FREF A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES BY CAUGHEY 
AND FRANKLIN AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO BY CLEMONS, HOLLITZ AND GARDNER. 
(JSB) ; 

INSTITUTION NAME.. PITTSBURGH BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, PA. 
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